NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


INFORMATION LETTER 


PUBLICATION OR REPRODUCTION NOT PERMITTED 


Washington, D. C. November 8, 1930 


SUPREME COURT TO REVIEW ADVERTISING CASE 


The right and power of the Federal Trade Commission to 
seek to protect the purchasing public against advertising that it 
concludes is false and misleading will be considered by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, which has granted a petition of the Commission 
for a review of the case in which the Raladam Company was 
charged with the use of unfair methods of competition in the 
sale of a medical preparation recommended as a treatment for 
the removal of excess fat. 


The company was ordered by the Commission to cease rep- 
resenting its product as a scientific cure for obesity and to re- 
frain from advertising it as a remedy for obesity, unless the 
statement is added that it is not safe to be taken except under 
the supervision of a competent physician. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit ruled that the Commission’s order 
is invalid, and the Commission thereupon petitioned the U. S. 
Supreme Court for a review. The Supreme Court in granting 
the petition limited its consideration to the question of the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 


ESTABLISH BEAN INSPECTION OFFICE IN MICHIGAN 


Establishment of a branch office at Lansing, Mich., in con- 
nection with its bean standardization and inspection work and 
bean market-news service, has been announced by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Howard Kittle, for the past 
five years connected with the commercial bean industry, will be 
in charge of the office. 

Bureau officials report a growing demand for federal in- 
spection of beans produced in Michigan. The Lansing office 
will serve as a nucleus for organizing this service in the state. 
Inspections, for the present, will be made only at Lansing and 
nearby points. The service will be extended to other shipping 
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points in the state as the demand develops, and inspectors at 
these points will be under the supervision of the Lansing office. 


Research on the standardization and marketing of beans 
will be expedited by the opening of the Lansing office, the bu- 
reau believes. Information on supply, price, quality, movement, 
and other factors in connection with Michigan beans will be in- 
corporated in the weekly began reports and in special reviews 
issued by the Washington office and distributed to producers and 
the trade through various branches of the bureau. 


INTENDED TOMATO ACREAGE IN FLORIDA AND TEXAS 


Reports on acreage planted or to be planted for the fall 
tomato crop in Florida and Texas and the early crop in South 
Florida, indicate an increase of 39 per cent over last season’s 
harvested acreage and 74 per cent over the five-year average 
acreage 1925-1929. The greatest increase is in the fall planted 
acreage in Florida, which is eight times as large as last fall's 
harvested acreage. If intentions to plant are carried out for the 
fall crop in Texas that acreage will be 18 per cent greater than 
the 1929 acreage and more than four times as large as the five- 
year average acreage. An increase of 26 per cent over the 
1929-30 acreage is planned for the South Florida early crop, 
located in Broward, Dade, Lee and Collier Counties. 


FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SURVEY ISSUED 


Two studies from the Louisville Grocery Survey, issued by 
the Merchandising Research Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, are of special interest to the canning 
industry. One of these, “Selling Canned Foods Through Retail 
Stores,” was briefly reviewed in the Information Letter for 
October 25. The second, “Selling Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Through Retail Stores,” has just become available. 


Briefly summarized, this second bulletin reveals that al- 
though it costs more to handle an item on sale in fresh fruits and 
vegetables, high gross margin and low inventory with fast turn- 
over were responsible for excellent profit in these commodities 
in the 26 retail stores in Louisville, and losses due to spoilage and 
trimming amounted to only 11% per cent of sales. The survey 
also showed that fresh fruits and vegetables represented as an 
average over one-tenth of the total store volume of sales, and 
that while the higher type of community represented a slightly 
better market for them, an excellent market was found in all 
types of communities. 
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TRUCK CROP MOVEMENT DECREASES 


Carlot shipments of all the important truck products, except 
cabbage and citrus fruit, decreased during the week ended No- 
vember 1, according to the U. S. Market News Service. Com- 
bined forwardings of 29 fruits and vegetables had dropped to 
28,580 cars for the week, but were still 4,800 more than during 
the same period last season. Potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, Cali- 
fornia grapes, and western apples and pears moved in much 
lighter volume last year than they have done recently. About 
two-thirds of the past week’s output consisted of apples, potatoes 
and grapes. 

Orange shipments from Florida increased slightly to 860 
cars, as against 180 a year ago. California moved only 150 cars 
of oranges, or about one-sixth as many as during the same period 
in 1929. Grapefruit shipments mounted rapidly to 640 cars, of 
which Florida furnished 560 and Texas 55. Mixed citrus from 
Florida was three times as plentiful as last season. Forward- 
ings of string beans from Florida were much heavier than last 
autumn and totaled 160 cars for the week; Louisiana and South 
Carolina together moved 50 cars. The season for green peas in 
Imperial Valley opened with 30 cars. Last season that district 
shipped almost 1,000 cars of peas. California tomato movement 
was twice as heavy as last fall and totaled 715 cars. 


CaRLoT SHIPMENTS 
Total Total 

Oct, 27- this sea- 

sonto 

Commodity Noy. 1 
Apples, total 56,335 
Eastern states 23,525 
Western states . 8,001 32,810 
Asparagus 3 7 2,786 
28,164 

Carrots: 


1981 season 475 
1930 season 10,441 
Cucumbers 
Green peas: 
1931 season 
1930 season 
Mixed deciduous fruit 
Mixed vegetables : 


String beans: 
1981 season ............ 
1980 season . 

Tomatoes ...... 


Total 

last 

season 
» 102,825 
51,444 

51,381 
2,102 
» 44,244 

446 
10,460 =12,149 

2,214 9,585 
7,208 7,469 
6 6,736 
5,148 5,160 
5,060 5,192 
Domestic ... 300 284 26,884 28,744 32,440 
ae 2 4 4 7 7 64 
a 672 256 26,104 19,228 21,146 

Peppers: 

ie 18 8 6 19 6 26,561 
1980 season ............ 65 81 52 2,656 $,141 8,882 
Spinach 35 46 70 9,540 10,115 10,848 
68 14 245 16 
55 100 89 0.380 8,484 8,626 
721 881 «682,180 42, ZUR 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


For the week ended November 1, bank debits outside New 
York City were lower than both the preceding week and the cor- 
responding period in 1929. Bank loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks showed an increase over the previous 
week but were lower when contrasted with the same week a year 
ago. Interest rates for both call and time money for the week 
ended November 1, showed no change from the previous period. 
Both rates were considerably lower than for the same week 
last year. 


Wholesale prices, as measured by Fisher’s index, indicated 
a fractional decline from the preceding week, and were lower 
than last year. 


For the week ended October 25, increases over the preced- 
ing period occurred in the production of bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, freight car loadings, cattle and hog receipts, while declines 
from the preceding period occurred in the output of steel ingots 
and lumber, and in the value of building contracts awarded. 


Car Loapinas 
Merchandise 
Total Miscellaneous L. C. L. Other 


Week ended October 25... 950,335 366,230 240,008 353,007 
Preceding week ............ 981,085 376,088 238,185 $16,862 
Corresponding week, 1929... 1,084,360 452,827 270,414 $11,119 
Corresponding week, 1928... 1,162,974 456,642 270,020 436,312 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION OF TRUCK CROPS 


The results of a cooperative study on the motor truck as a 
carrier of fruits and vegetables to greater New York, conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the New Jersey 
State Agricultural College and Experiment Station, the New 
Jersey State Department of Agriculture, and the New York 
Food Marketing Research Council, has been issued by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at New Brunswick, N. J., as Bulle. 
tin No. 503. The content of the bulletin is indicated by the pur- 
pose of the study, which was three-fold: (1) to determine the 
importance of the motor truck as compared with other means 
of transportation of fruits and vegetables in respect to volume, 
rates, time in transit, claims, damage, effect on quality, sched- 
ules, and such other facts as may be related thereto; (2) to study 
the records of the receipts of fruits and vegetables by motor 
truck in the metropolitan area by states and sections of origin 
for 12 consecutive months; (3) to formulate, if possible, a 
feasible plan for reporting motor truck shipments daily, accu- 
rately, and early enough to be of service in the market. 
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REPORT ON TRUCK CROP UNLOADS IN PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

Unloads of the 18 principal fresh fruits and vegetables at 
66 large consuming markets in 1929 aggregated 615,387 car- 
loads, according to a study recently issued by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. This represents an increase of 3.2 per cent over 
1928, and 5.3 per cent over 1927. 

New York constituted the largest market, taking 130,702 
cars, or over 21 per cent of the total. Chicago ranked second 
with 10 per cent, and other cities followed in the order named: 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Los Angeles. 

While complete statistics are not available, reports show an 
increasing use of trucks for transporting fruits and vegetables. 
In Los Angeles, unloads from trucks exceeded rail unloads for 
13 of the 18 commodities. In Salt Lake City the total unloads 
for trucks also exceeded those from rail lines. In other cities the 
ratio of truck to total unloads was not so marked. At Newark 
(N. J.) the per cent of truck to total unloads was 29.8; Denver, 
21.4; Portland (Oreg.), 12.1; Cincinnati, 10; Boston, 9; and New 
York and Chicago, 6 per cent. 


TREND OF FARM PRICES 


The general level of farm prices declined 5 points from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15, and at 106, the index on the latter 
date was 34 points lower than a year ago, and at the lowest Octo- 
ber level since 1915, according to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 

Group indexes of farm prices for October 15 show the fol- 
lowing changes from September 15: Fruits and vegetables, 
down 22 points; grains, down 8 points; cotton and cottonseed, 
down 7 points; dairy products, up 2 points; poultry and poultry 
products, up 4 points. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING RESULTS FROM DRY INOCULANTS 


The U..S. Department of Agriculture tests annually all 
brands of legume inoculants found upon the market. These tests 
are conducted in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils upon 
samples collected by agents of the Department. The results 
give a fair estimate of the general quality of each brand investi- 
gated. Recently the Department has received many inquiries 
as to the relative efficiency of “dry inoculants” compared to the 
“wet-applied” inoculants already upon the market. 

These “dry inoculants” consist of some form of dust applied 
without the intervention of water and depend upon the clinging 
power of the dust to secure uniform distribution on the seed. 
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They are, therefore, advertised as easy to apply and are claimed 
to be as efficient as the agar (jelly) and moist soil-mixture cul- 
tures already known to be efficient. Superiority in withstanding 
dry conditions is also claimed. 

Samples of the various dry inoculants found upon the mar- 
ket have been tested, including material for red clover, alfalfa, 
cowpeas, soybeans, garden beans, garden peas and vetch. Many 
of these samples appeared to contain no bacteria capable of per- 
forming the function claimed on the label. This result was ob- 
tained by work under controlled conditions in the greenhouse. 

In numerous field tests with soybeans none of the “dry- 
applied” materials equalled in nodule formation the inoculants 
applied with water. Almost complete absence of the proper 
organisms from the dry materials was indicated in these trials. 

The fundamental purpose in applying inoculation is to in- 
troduce organisms which will promptly form nodules on the 
roots of the legumes for which they are intended. Ease of appli- 
cation is a secondary consideration. The dry inoculants tested 
have not been found satisfactory. Therefore, the utilization of 
the usual agar or moist soi] mixture cultures is advised. A list 
of these products may be obtained by application to the De- 
partment. 

Along with the use of “dry inoculants” seed inoculated in 
bulk weeks or even months before distribution has been offered. 
This practice has been discouraged in the past because plants 
from seed inoculated with culture applied in water or other 
liquid more than a few hours before planting have failed to 
develop nodules at all or developed them very poorly. Exami- 
nations show that most of the organisms die. “Preinoculated” 
soybean seed from samples bought upon the market during the 
year 1930 were ineffective in the production of nodules. 


COMMERCIAL SURVEY OF PACIFIC SOUTHWEST ISSUED 


The Commercial Survey of the Pacific Southwest, just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is the 
third in a series of regional commercial surveys to furnish 
basic information of importance to business regarding the nine 
regions into which the country has been divided. Reports on the 
Southeast and New England areas were issued previously and 
studies in the Gulf Southwest and the Pacific Northwest are in 
progress. This report covers Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
Utah, with portions of Idaho, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The study analyzes the major factors affecting the distribu- 
tion of commodities within the region. The county is employed 
as the basis for statistics, which include population figures and 
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reports on manufacturing, agriculture, mining, bank deposits, 
saving deposits, postal receipts, number of individual income-tax 
returns, number of families with telephones, estimated number 
of domestic electric customers, passenger automobile registra- 
tions, circulation data for national magazines and newspapers, 
and number of trade outlets. The farm market and the indus- 
trial market are separately considered. The last part of the 
book is devoted to detailed statistical data. 


The Commercial Survey of the Pacific Southwest is now 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., or any District Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for $1.85 a copy. 


SOUR CHERRY FRUITING 


An illustrated bulletin of 28 pages has been issued by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Madison, Wis., on the sub- 
ject of sour cherry fruiting. Important points brought out in 
the bulletin are summarized as follows: 


Fruiting is related to the wood type. Long terminal growth which 
produces many spurs is necessary for high yields. 

Pollination is not a common cause of poor yields. Sour cherries are 
self-fertile, and commonly set fruit without insect pollination. 

Poor yields are due to poor growth. Trees which make a poor ter- 
minal growth for about four years in succession become nonproductive. 

Richmond must grow better than Montmorency to fruit as well because 
it requires more terminal growth to form spurs. 

ontmorency fruits well when making less growth than Richmond 
since it forms spurs on shorter growths than Richmond. 

Cultivation and fertilizer are generally necessary. Very few soil loca- 
tions are fertile and moist enough to give the desired amount of growth 
without cultivation or added fertilizer. 

Pruning is needed at all times. Some trees should not be pruned. 
Pruning is the key to productivity in other trees. 

Prune young trees with care. The dependence of high yields upon well- 
balanced tops makes careful pruning of the young tree agen 

ow leader tree. Such trees are Jower, more sp ing, bear 
earlier, an 


a 
are more productive when old. 

Keep the trees young and avoid rejuvenation measures. Even in the 
raged - trunks it is more difficult to revive a tree than to retain it 
ng vigor. 


BRITISH HONDURAS EXEMPTS CANNING SUPPLIES FROM DUTY 


An order in council by the Governor of British Honduras, 
dated September 24, exempts from the payment of duty for a 
period of three years from November 1, 1930, imports of tin cans 
and covers, sealing machines including accessories and parts 
thereof, glass jars, caps and gaskets, labels and cartons intended 
to be used in connection with the canning and bottling of fruits 
and vegetables, reports the American consul at Belize. Formerly 
the British Honduran import duties on these articles were 20 
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per cent ad valorem under the general tariff, applying to ship- 
ments from the United States, and 10 per cent ad valorem under 
the British preferential. 


REPORT ON PACKING ORANGE PULP 


A report on the production and packing in tin of bitter 
orange pulp in Spain has been received by the Department of 
Commerce from the American vice-consul at Seville. This report 
will be loaned to interested American firms or individuals on 
application to the Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


CANADIAN CANNED PEAS GOING TO ENGLAND 


Canadian canned peas are being shipped in considerable 
quantities to British markets, according to the American consul 
at Kingston, and shipments to western Canada are also heavy. 
The consul reports that the acreage contracted for by Canadian 
pea canners this year was double that of last year and the yield 
was the heaviest in recent years. 


DANISH MARKET FOR CANNED FOODS 
The Danish demand for canned vegetables is being supplied 


chiefly by the Danish canning industry, but there has been a 
steady increase in recent years in the imports of canned fruits, 
despite the high import duty of one crown per kilo (about 12.2 
cents per pound). This high duty tends to make canned fruits 
more or less of a luxury. During the first half of 1930 imports 
of canned fruits totaled 833,118 pounds, valued at about $93,000. 
The United States was the chief source of supply. 
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